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May was reported to be in support of-the view that
if war broke out over the Czech question Great
Britain ought not to participate unless Italy actually
joined in with the Reich. On May 7th Hitler was
received in triumph at Rome, but beyond the
stupendous display and the Fuehrer's "irrevocable
will" not to violate the Brenner it was difficult to
detect any visible evidence that the Axis was unduly
reinforced. Up to the third week in May there was
a considerable amount of rumour and speculation.
Henlein visited London on a very secret mission,
met Mr. Churchill, Sir Archibald Sinclair and even
M. Masaryk. On the whole, he created a favourable
impression as being a moderate man who was anxious
to reach a real settlement, but as lacking the neces-
sary strength of purpose to resist the extremist
demands of Berlin. Demarches were passed from
London to Prague and back again.

Then on May 15th the New York Herald Tribune
published a dispatch from its London correspondent,
Mr. James Driscoll. The writer described how he
was "now privileged to shed what can truly be
called the official light on the real British attitude."
He understood the British to be firmly of the opinion
that the Russians and French would not be able
to fight for the Czechs. Geography stood in the
way. The Russians had shot their best generals.
"Nothing seems clearer than that the British do not
expect to have to fight for Czecho-Slovakia and do
not anticipate that Russia or France will either.
That being so, the Czechs must accede to the
German demands; if reasonable." Mr. DriscolTs
informant had not made up his "official mind"
whether a cantonal system would be the best.
Frontier revision might be more advisable. "This
would entail moving the frontier back for some
miles to divorce this outer fringe from Prague and